Reno and Rome do not bring to 
mind the same thoughts, but it may 
be that before too many years pass 
into eternity, it will be possible to 
obtain a divorce in both. In recent 
months, a Bill to allow divorce in 
Italy was ruled constitutional by the 
Chamber of Deputies Committee in 
Rome. This means that the Bill now 
goes to the Chamber’s Justice Com- 
mittee for further discussion. The 
Pope has criticised attempts to lega- 
lise divorce in Italy. He called such 
attempts “an index of pernicious 
moral decadence”. He also suggested 
that “egotism and disharmony were 
created by divorce where there 
should be love and patience”. 


IN BRITAIN TODAY 

In this country, a Bill to enable 
county courts to deal with unde- 
fended divorce cases is being dis- 
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the Rev. M. Brammeier 


On Divorce 


cussed in Parliament. Some MPs 
think this will make divorce simpler, 
and therefore more numerous. One 
MP even said that the Bill would 
reduce “‘the state of matrimony to the 
level of hire purchase and small debt 
collection’. 

The Law Commission’s report 
which was published towards the end 
of 1966, suggested that divorce by 
consent after a period of separation 
might be a possible way of reforming 
the present marriage laws. As it is, 
each year some 40,000 couples go 
through the divorce courts in Britain 
alone. 


TWO 


SUFFERING 


A divorce always brings problem} 
not only to husband and wife, bi 
especially to children of divore) 
parents. Writing in Family Fort 
in the “Daily Telegraph”, Jeni 
Martin tells how one woman react) 
to the question “Is it difficult } 
play the role of both parents 
“Yes. It isn’t quite so bad with gir) 


their fathers, too. But with boys yé 
find yourself acting like a cross 
tween a Wren officer and an agit 
tomboy in an attempt to give the 
the masculine influence they nee 
and demand, for that matter.” 


WHAT DOES THE BIBLE SAY? 


The New Testment is opposed | 
divorce. Its teaching is that marria 
is for life, and not to be dissolved t 
any human being. It may be arg 
that the words “other than uncha 
tity”, Matt. 5:32, 19:9, permit 
separation, but this is not to say thi 
these words encourage divorce. N¢ 
does 1 Cor. 7:15, where St. Pag 
touches on the possibility of a nor 
Christian leaving his Christian spoust 
encourage divorce. 

When conditions in marriage com 
to the point of divorce (and eve 
before that point is reached), some 
thing has gone wrong with love 
When love goes by the board, disas 
trous results are bound to follow i 


marriage, just as in other areas o 
life. 


POSITIVE APPROACH TO 
MARRIAGE 


Christian husbands and wives wil 
want to think of these matters ver 
carefully, as will those who are plan 
ning to become husbands and wives 
They will realise that what is needet 
is not a change of laws of the country 
but a concerted effort on their par 
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‘event even the beginnings of dis- 
nony and quarrelling. 

ae human mind is no vacuum. 
ur thoughts are not thoughts of 
, they will be the opposite, 
lights of envy and hatred. ‘There- 
it is of the utmost importance 
Christians see their marriage as 
?aul saw marriage, similar to the 
gjtion between Christ and _ the 
rch. “Christ loved the Church . . . 
Church is subject to Christ.” 
h. 5) 

would suggest that a frequent 
ling, by husbands and wives, of 
1esians 5, and of St. Paul’s words 
ut love as addressed to the 
ustians at Corinth will bring 
ellent results. For the latter, try 
3. Phillips, especially verses 4 to 7, 
ch I quote for your consideration 
V. 
‘This love of which I speak is slow 
0 lose patience—it looks for a 
vay of being constructive. It is not 
yOSsessive : it is neither anxious to 
mpress nor does it cherish inflated 
deas of its own importance. 
) ‘Love has good manners and does 
‘rot pursue selfish advantage. It 
snot touchy. It does not compile 
statistics of evil or gloat over the 
wickedness of other people. On 
‘he contrary, it is glad with all good 
nen when Truth prevails. 
“Love knows no limit to its endur- 
ance, no end to its trust, no fading 
of its hope: it can outlast any- 
thing. It is, in fact, the one thing 
that still stands when all else has 
fallen.” 
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Yesterdays 
TEN YEARS AGO 


The Rev. and Mrs. John Sims arrived at 
Tilbury on the S.S. “Strathnaver”’ from 
Australia on 15 March. He fulfilled preach- 
ing engagements at Luther-Tyndale, Holy 
Trinity and St. Andrews before beginning 
his pastorate at Petts Wood. 

Memorial services for Dr. William Arndt 
were held in all ELCE churches on 10 
March. The “William Arndt Memorial 
Fund” to help young men wishing to train 
for the ELCE ministry at Cambridge 
totalled £203 by the end of March. 

Holy Trinity, Tottenham, shows the Passion 
film, “Behold the Man”, three times on 
Good Friday. . . Sunday School attendance 
at St. Timothys, Sunderland, holding steady 
at 140... At St. Andrews, Ruislip, the 
showing of “All That | Have’ had to be 
cancelled due to projector breakdown and 
“all that we had’ was hymn singing and 
a cup of tea. . . Petts Wood Lutheran 
Youth Club defeated by Tottenham in 
table-tennis match. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Good Friday service at Luther-Tyndale in- 
cludes the reading of the entire History 
of the Passion of Our Lord plus excerpts 
from Stainer’s Crucifixion by the choir. 
Stamp Collectors’ Club inaugurated on 
Saturday, 29 March, for children of the 
Sunday Schools at Luther-Tyndale and 
Holy Trinity. 


COMING EVENTS 

1. Luther League Annual Convention at 
Hothorpe Hall, Saturday and Sunday, 
6-7 May, beginning at 2 p.m. 

2. Thirteenth Annual Synod at St. 
Timothys, Sunderland, Friday and Satur- 
day, 12-13 May, beginning at 2 p.m. 

3. Lutheran Women’s League Retreat at 
Hothorpe Hall, Saturday and Sunday, 
20-21 May, beginning at 2 p.m. 

4. Elders’ Conference at Hothorpe Hall 
22-23 April, beginning 3 p.m. 
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THEME : BY FAITH ALONE 


nod Essay : Mr. Peter Kerley and Pastor R. Bruer. 

olutions : on Christian Unity, on Overseas Mission Sunday, on CEF Every Member Visit 
sports from every congregation and board 

-rangements will be made for transportation from London by coach at a minimum cost. 


THREE 


“The third day He rose again from the dead” 


The Seal of Truth 


by the Rev. R. E. Winger of Coventry 


No more powerful words are ever 
spoken in Christian worship than 
these words in the Creed. They put 
the seal of truth upon all that is said, 
and make the confession of faith ring 
with authority. 

The Resurrection of Christ is the 
supreme fact of Christianity. With- 
out it there could be no Christianity 
and no hope beyond the grave. 
Having seen the risen Christ the 
Apostles were changed men. The 
Eleven who fled in fear when our 
Lord was arrested would henceforth 
face the ban of a hostile council with 
“We cannot but speak of the things 
which we have seen and heard”. 
Acts 4:20. They would face fear- 
lessly any mob, enter any city or home 
with the good news, even stand up to 
emperors and kings, with no thought 
for their own safety, because they 
knew the risen Lord. More than 
anything else they had seen or heard, 
the Resurrection was the proof that 
Jesus was the Christ, the Son of the 
living God. 

Why was the Resurrection such an 
astounding force in the lives of the 
Apostles? Why do Christians give 
it such an important place that Easter 
has always been the highest festival of 
the Church ? 


NOT A FRAUD 

There are many reasons. First of 
all, it is because the Resurrection is 
the unshakable proof that Jesus is 
indeed what He claimed to be, and 
that His life, suffering and death were 
not in vain. Who can argue with 
One who predicts His coming death, 
says that in three days He will rise up 


FOUR 


again—and then does just tha 
That fact stands immovable. Was Fy 
the Messiah, the Promised One, #j. 
many hoped He was? Was He thf 
Son of God as He Himself claimed %, 
be? Did He die, not for Himself, b 
for others, that they might live? 


trust in Him? The. Resurrectiofp 
gives the answer. To die, and the 
to rise again, puts the unmistakabi}), 
seal of truth and divinity upon Hir} 

Our faith is not grounded upon th 
claims of some fly-by-night fraud, 
the dreams of some misguidé 
religious fanatic, but upon the ham 
fact of truth, sealed by the Resurre 
tion. 


VICTORY OVER DEATH 

In the second place, Christ's Resuy 
rection proclaims the victory over ov} 
most fearsome enemy, death. Evéj 
since Adam brought upon himself th 
judgment of God, “In the day tha 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt sure |) t 
die,’ (Gen. 2:17) death has beef 
man’s unconquerable enemy. IM 
one has ever been able to avoid ii 
No one has ever been completely fre’ 
from fear of it. That is, until Jesv 
changed all that. For the first am 
last time death’s stranglehold wal 
broken. The One who has powt 
over life and death proved it. Deaf) 
may still take its mortal toll on thi} 
bodies of men, but the final victor} 
belongs to Christ. 


RESURRECTION HOPE 

And this brings us to the third reef! 
son for the central importance of thal 
Resurrection : it is the guarantee the 
all who believe in Him will one dail 
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‘aised with Him. The Apostle 
‘| said that, ‘now is Christ risen 
1 the dead, and become the first 
ts of them that slept. For since by 
1 came death, by man came also 
resurrection of the dead. For as 
Adam all die, even so in Christ 
1 all be made alive.” 1 Cor. 
20-22. That is why, after we 
e confessed “the third day He 
: again from the dead,” we can go 
to say in the Creed, “TI believe in 
resurrection of the body.’ Be- 
se Jesus has done it, so can we! 
“he Resurrection is the key-stone 
our faith. Take it away, and the 
ole structure crumbles. Again to 
ote St. Paul, “But if there be no 
urrection of the dead, then is 
rist not risen: And if Christ be 
: raised, your faith is also vain .. . 
are yet in your sins.” 1 Cor. 
:13,14,17. 

It is true to say, of course, that 
thout the Incarnation and the 
ucifixion there could be no 
wistianity. Nothing that Christ did 
ule on earth is unimportant. But 
> Resurrection stands above all in 
mificance. Even if He had become 
man and died, had He not risen 
ain all would have been useless. 
ie great flame that He had kindled 
the hearts of His followers would 
we flickered out and died. 


LORIFIED BODY 


Now, when we speak of His Resur- 
ction, we mean a bodily Resurrec- 
on, not a mere spiritual or ghostly 
appearance. When the disciples 
‘st saw Him in the room behind 
osed doors, they were sure they 
ere seeing a ghost. His answer 
ushed aside all such thoughts, 
3ehold my hands and my feets, that 
is I myself: handle me and see; 
ra spirit hath not flesh and bones 
ye see me have. And when He 
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had thus spoken, He showed them 
His hands and His feet.” Luke 
24 :39-40. The same body that had 
been placed limp and lifeless into the 
grave on Friday afternoon was alive 
again and out of the grave on Sun- 
day morning. 

It was, indeed, a glorified body, no 
longer subject to the physical limita- 
tions of time and space. Jesus could 
suddenly appear in a room where the 
doors were locked. He could appear, 
seemingly out of nowhere, on the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee while the 
disciples were fishing. He could show 
Himself to Paul several years later on 
the Road to Damascus. But it was 
the same body, and the same Lord. 


THE LIVING LORD 


The Resurrection is an historical 
fact. It happened at a certain point 
in time, and this cannot be seriously 
disputed. But it carries with it the 
meaning for Christians in every age 
that this faith is not simply a faith in 
a man who once lived, a faith rooted 
some time in the dim and distant past, 
but it is a faith in the Living Lord. 
He once lived on earth and died, but 
He rose again and still lives. He is 
still the same Saviour and the same 
Lord of life and death, who still lives 
and loves and saves. 

It may not be quite so easy for us 
to believe as it was for the disciples 
who saw Him after the Resurrection. 
It is distinctly more difficult for us to 
get as excited about it as they did. 
But should we be content with any- 
thing less than the living and vibrant 
faith that they had? He’s no less 
alive today than He was then, no less 
present here than He was in Jeru- 
salem, even though we canriot see 
Him. “Blessed are they which have 
not seen, and yet have believed,” 
Jesus told doubting Thomas. That 
certainly applies today as well. 


FIVE 


WINDS OF CHANGE 


by Missionary-to-Nigeria Robert C. Stade, now at Edinburgh Universit} 


Paradoxical, perhaps, and yet true, 
nonetheless, is the fact that marriage 
as God instituted it is simultaneously 
simple and complex . The alarming 
toll of divorce decrees particularly in 
the Western world is conclusively 
indicative of this fact. One could 
reach a similar conclusion when 
thinking of marriage metaphorically 
and applying it to the subject of 
missions as the Church commonly 
uses that term. Particularly since the 
day of Roland Allen earlier in this 
century, a spate of words have been 
spoken and published on this subject, 
and it is not our intention here to 
add to their number. Yet the fact 
remains that if one is to understand 
the primary problem on mission 
fields today, something must also be 
said on this vitally important subject, 
particularly as it relates to Nigeria. 
Harkening back to the metaphor of 
marriage, the articles that appeared 
in the December and January issues 
of the British Lutheran dealt with 
what one might call the simplicity of 
missions today, the simple stating of 
facts and challenges as they now exist, 
whereas the lines that follow are 
addressed to the complexity of the 
subject, 

The previous articles in this series 
alluded to the fact that the African 
people as such possessed both a cul- 
ture and a religion peculiarly their 
own long before the advent of 
Christianity to their shores. That 
both were relevant to the extent that 
they were accepted and practised by 
the people of Africa must be 
accepted. When Islam began to 
penetrate the plains and forests of 
sub-Saharan Africa centuries before 
the advent of Christianity, by and 
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. Christianity. 


large it made no major effort to a 
drastically the culture it fo 
though it naturally brought new @ 
different elements into that cultu} 
Furthermore, in spite of the fact t] 
it naturally introduced new and 
ferent religious emphases and teal) 
ings, it did not insist upon 
immediate and drastic break with } 
old. Rather was it satisfied to aces 
gradual changes, convinced that ’ 
ing generations would of their 
accord walk the Sunni path of treb 
tional Islam. And perhaps of e 
greater importance was the fact t 
local groups of believers from 
outset were left under the leaders), 
of nationals. There can be no dow 
that these principles have been 
great importance in leading to Islay 
dominant role today in a country s 
as Northern Nigeria. aH 
The story is somewhat differ 
with respect to the advent 
From the outset jj 
Gospel was proclaimed by men @ 
women of the Western world, 
by reason of their heritage were ~ 
extricably witnesses, and —perhi fy 
advocates, of another completti) 
different culture often conside {; 
superior to the one they found 
African soil. For example, unqu 
tionably this factor had much to fy 
with the introduction of Westv}h 
music, instruments, liturgies < 
forms that were and are alien 
African cluture as such, whereas }} 
strictly African music, i 


dance were by and large conside*! 
improper for Christian  worsl} 
Furthermore, with but few fine exc{ 
tions the leadership of the Afria| 
churches for the better part of 
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one hundred years of Chris- 
ty’s presence was held in Wes- 
hands under the implication that 
African was as yet not capable 
uch responsibility. And, once 
2, all too often representatives of 
istianity in Africa were identified 
_ the foreign political control of 
country concerned, which gave 
- further emphasis to the conclu- 
that Christianity was a foreign 
ort and not an indigenous part of 
can life. 


tis not an exaggeration to say that 
1 but few exceptions the winds of 
nge that brought independence to 
ica were primarily political in 
‘ure. It was only after the stam- 
le to political independence which 
yan during the 1950’s that the 
urch as such began to seek and 
n her independence from Western 
itrol. In one sense of the word 
s was a difficult decision for her to 
ike, since the great majority of the 
arches involved were still heavily 
dowed and assisted in terms of 
in-power and financial subsidies. 
id, of course, it was at this point of 
r development that the crucial 
oblems occurred. What about the 
aool that was and continued to be 
bsidized by the Western Church? 
an there be autonomy without the 
frican Church providing at least a 
zeable portion of the necessary 
1ancial support? What about the 
‘patriate missionary? What is his 
le to be in the independent, though 
ill subsidized, Church? Again, 
nee the African, generally speaking, 
innot comprehend the paradox and 
agedy of the divided Church as 
aported from the West, when it 
es become independent in terms of 
adership though still remaining 
spendent to some extent upon the 
reign subsidy it receives, what: is 
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its attitude to be over against the 
other churches in the village or city? 

Speaking as we have, undoubtedly 
it would be presumptuous for us at 
this point to make any suggestions 
about the future of the Church in 
Africa. Certainly a more objective 
course would be to quote the Church 
herself on these subjects. The All- 
Africa Conference which met in 
Kampala, Uganda, in 1963, and had 
representation from forty-two 
African countries, passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 


“The Church in Africa must 
develop her own liturgies which are 
grown out of the devotional 
experience of the Church, and are 
to take into account the cultural 
and cultic background of the 
people. Collections should be made 
of suitable hymns and lyrics writ- 
ten in indigenous idioms and set to 
indigenous music. . .” 

Some months ago the World Vision 
Magazine sent questionnaires to 
various African churches asking the 
question, “What kind of Christianity 
do we want in Africa?” One parti- 
cularly striking answer was this : 

“History has taught us that Martin 

Luther, John Wesley and John 

Calvin started churches suitable to 

their own countries. It is there- 

fore wrong to assume that what- 
ever suited Europe and Asia will 
suit Africa. As Africa needs her 
own form of government, so does 
she need a spiritual church founded 
on the true Gospel and put in an 

African way. Most of what we 

have today are some facts of the 

Gospel mixed up with some 

imported ideas. . . Africa has her 

own traditions which are as good 
as Western or even better. It is un- 
realistic to say that all African 
customs are evil. There is no 
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country with ‘best’ traditions. 

What we need in Africa is a church 

firmly founded on the Bible, put in 

the way relevant to Africans.” 

In such a Church what is to be the 
role of the expatriate missionary, 
assuming at the moment that his or 
her services will still be requested for 
some years to come? There have 
been tragic answers to a question of 
this nature during the past decade 
and others that have breathed both 
faith and vision. One can only pray 
that God will give the assisting 
Churches and her representatives a 
great number of men and women 
who will live the words of Lesslie 
Newbigin, former editor of the Inter- 
national Review of Missions.” 


“T believe with all my heart that 
a missionary who goes, for 
example, from Europe to Africa 
must become fully and completely 
part of the African Church. He 
must honour it as the Church, love 
it, live its life and obey it in the 
Lord, as truly the Church of God. 
He can in no way be someone apart 
from the Church, co-operating 
with it without belonging to it. He 
must be as fully and completely 
part of it as the African pastor who 
is his colleague. But within that 
Church he must fulfill his mission- 
ary calling, which is a calling to 
bring the Gospel to those who are 
outside its reach. He must be 
continually pressing upon the 
Church his obligation in this res- 
pect, and the Church must respect 
that obligation. Certainly this may 
create tensions. But it is part of the 
function of a missionary anywhere 
to be within the Church a per- 
petual reminder that the Church 
does not exist for itself but as a 
witness of God's Kingdom over all 
men.” 


EIGHT 


N @WS from our Chure 


“QUEENS FOR A NIGHT” 


The wives of ELCE pastors were 
comed and waited upon as “Queens 
Night” at the social evening of the B: 
Pastoral Conference on Wednesday 
March, at Luther-Tyndale, Kentish T 


waiters, cooks, entertainers ,and 
washers were the pastors under the @ 
mand of the mditre d’hétel, the Rev. 
Bosch, host pastor and Secretary 
Barnes Conference. 

The social evening was also the o 
to bid farewell to the Rev. and 
Ronald Suckow of St. Timothys, S 
Pastor Suckow, who took up f 
ministry at the Sunderland church in 
1963, is returning to the United State 
prepare himself for the teaching min 
in the Lutheran Church—Missouri S 

In the two-day pastoral confere}. 
29-30 March, much discussion was 4a 
given to proposals to bring the v 
Lutheran churches in Britain togeti}. 
The ELCE Executive Council had » 
comed the initiative for new and 4 
vigorous steps towards inter-Luthe 
unity. In other sessions, the pa§ 
analysed a sermon prepared and dv | 
cated for discussion by the Rev. Mai 
Brammeier, and began a_ prelimi}, 
study of liturgical rites. 

Present at the Conference as a 
were the Rev. V. Kiedron, deputy bi 
of the Silesian Lutheran Church — 
Czechoslovakia, the Rev. Marc Splin’ 
of the Lutheran Free Church in Paris, 
the Rev. R. Trautmann, pastor of the 
Lutheran Church in Bielefield, Germar 


REFORMATION CELEBRATION 
COMMITTEE 


An inter-Lutheran committee has b 
established to co-ordinate the celebra: 
in the United Kingdom of the 450th ap 
versary of Martin Luther’s posting of 
95 Theses, the event that sparked off 
Lutheran Reformation. Chairman of 
Committee is the Rev. S. Bremer, 
tary, the Rev. F. Bosch, and the of 
members, Dr. Jaak Taul, Dr. 4 
Pearce, Mr. E. F. R. Smith and ano: 
layman, not yet appointed. The Co 
tee has already had three meetings 
which it has discussed commemorative » 
vices, lectures, exhibitions, the possibit 
of television, radio and press coverage, © 
pamphlets. i 


a 


Margaret Duthie, 24, S.R.N., 
= (., was commissioned as a missionary- 
to Nigeria on Palm Sunday, March 
967. She was commissioned by her 
+, the Rev. Floyd M. Bosch, of 
‘r-Tyndale Memorial Church, Lon- 
Miss Duthie was appointed by the 
| for Missions of the Lutheran 
ch Missouri Synod to serve in the 
unuel Medical Center, Yahe, Ogoja 
nce. 


king part in the service of commis- 
1g was the Overseas Missions Board 
.e Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
and. Preaching the sermon was the 
R. Feuerhahn of Cardiff, pastoral 
or of the Board. His text was 
ariah 9:23, “We will go with you; 
ive have heard that God is with you”. 
iss Duthie got her training at the 
‘ral Middlesex Hospital and the South 
Pion Hospital. She took a course in 
uistics, anthropology and mission prin- 
s at the Wycliffe School of Linguis- 
London. In addition to midwifery, 
Whas also studied tropical medicines. 
or the past ten years she has felt the 
t urge to do mission work. ‘When I 
about thirteen,’ says Miss Duthie, 
er much help and prayer on the part 
ay Sunday School teachers, I realized 
saving power of Christ and the know- 
-e that this was for me as well. I 
ime interested in foreign missions and 
eved that this was the work God 
ited me to do.” 


it the Wycliffe School of Linguistics 
r Purley she met some Missouri Synod 
sionaries, preparing to go to Nigeria. 
ey fired her interest in the Lutheran 
ssions in Nigeria and in the Lutheran 
urch. After a course of instruction she 
; confirmed in the Lutheran faith on 
ristmas Day. She left London for 


reria on Good Friday. 


‘ entered the 


rse Commissioned to Nigeria 


CONGREGATION HONOURS PASTOR 


The Rev. and Mrs. John Sims were 
taken completely by surprise when they 
church hall of Christ 
Lutheran, Petts Wood, on Thursday, 16 
March, to find nearly ninety of their con- 
gregation waiting to fete them on the 
tenth anniversary of their ministry in the 
Kent church. “A secret so well kept from 
me’’, Pastor Sims acknowledged in his res- 
ponse afterwards, “that I wonder what 
other things are going on in this congre- 
gation that I know nothing about!” Mr. 
Sydney Watkins, chairman of the congre- 
gation, spoke of the beginnings of the 
work in Petts Wood and of the fruitful 
ministry of their pastor since then. Dr. 
E. Geo. Pearce offered congratulations on 
behalf of the ELCE. 

The Lutheran Mission at Petts Wood 
began on Sunday, 7 October 1956, with a 
four-week Christian Film Festival at the 
Memorial Hall. Pastor Sims was born 
and raised in Kent but was trained for the 
Lutheran ministry in Australia. In 
March 1957, he and his Australian wife, 
Rosemary, arrived in Britain. On 13 
July, 1958, he was installed as pastor and 
took over from Dr. Pearce, who began the 
mission, the responsibility of the newly- 
organised Christ Lutheran Church of 
Petts Wood, Kent. 


£54,424 BUDGET FOR 1968 PROPOSED 


Among the 400 worshippers who par- 
ticipated in the dedication of the new 
Lutheran Church of the Redeemer at Har- 
low, Essex, on Saturday, 18 March, were 
the thirty delegates to the 1967 Budget 
Conference. Coming from points as dis- 
tant as Plymouth in Devon and East Kil- 
bride in Scotland, the delegates, one pastor 
and one layman from each ELCE church, 
examined the 1966 income and expendi- 
ture of each subsidised congregation and 
mission in the opening session which began 
at 1.30. Total cost in 1966 was £46,949. 
After the dedication service, the delegates 
convened again in the unoccupied par- 
sonage to consider the figures for 1967 and 
1968. Estimated expenditure for 1967 
was reduced to £49,449; the total cost 
figure proposed for 1968 was £54,424. 
The Conference, chaired by ELCE Trea- 
surer James Taylor, closed at 7.15 p.m. 


Overseas Missions Committee present 
for installation : Reading L. to R.— 
lohn Eoole. lohn Heels. S. Watkins. 


Our Churches in the Ne \ 


LUTHERANS OPEN CHURCH WITH A DIFFEREN) 


Harlow Citizen, 
Friday, March 24, 1967. 


A procession of over 300 people was 
kept waiting at the gates of the Lutheran 
Church of the Redeemer, Bush Fair, on 
Saturday, because the cross and candle- 
sticks for the Dedication Service had not 
arrived from London. 

As the architect’s car arrived carrying 
the missing items, members of the church 
council hurried to unwrap the articles and 
place them in the Church so that the cere- 
mony could begin. 

Over 400 people attended the service 
which was conducted by Pastor V. Hennig. 
The Church was dedicated by the Rev. E. 
Pearce of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of England., 


At the gates of the Church the keys 
were handed from the builders, Messrs. 
Crook Brothers, to the architects, Robert 


Murray, who are 
in this country but 

The architects 
chairman of the 


Maguire and Keith 
well-known not only 
in Europe, for their work. 
handed the keys to the 


congregation, Mr. E. Nickless, who 
handed. them to Pastor Hennig, who 
opened the door! 
REPLACES HUT 
After the service refreshments were 


served by the Ladies’ Guild of the 
Lutheran Church at Petts Wood. 

Visitors had many comments to make 
about the new building which replaces 
the hut which has been in Bush Fair since 
November 1959. The Church is com- 
pletely surrounded by a large white wall, 
and only the glass dome of the church in 
the centre can be seen over the top. As 
one enters the impression given is that of a 
mosque, where such a gleaming whiteness 
might be common—but not in Bush Fair. 
It is very different to any building so far 
constructed in Harlow. « 


In the building is a large corridor § 
an office at the entrance and a lounged 
tained off on one side. There is a 
cious hall at the end of the corridor# 
this room can be partitioned off} 
separate activities. There is a large, 
equipped kitchen. 

In the main Church which is in the J 
centre of the building, the glass dome 
up three quarters of the ceiling, ligh 
the room in a most effective way. 
stonework and woodwork used combi 3 
create a very simple but impressive eff} 
The altar is a simple block standingy 
four pillars. 

A noticeable feature is the sile 
Despite the fact that the Church is~ 
rounded on three sides by roads, it is ra 
that the noise of the passing traffic p 
trates through into the centre of the by 
ing. 

All the rooms in the building 
created by partitions and can be ope 
up to make a large space if necessary. [! 

Attached to the Church is the Pastft 
house which has been built on the saf- 
lines and blends with the main buildin 

About £25,000 has been loaned to 
Harlow Church by the Evangell 
Lutheran Church of England Chip} 
Extension Fund, and this is repayable @f! 
20 years at a low rate of interest. 


Harlow and West Essex Gazette, 
Friday, March 24, 1967. 


OPEN DAY FOR CHURCH 
BEHIND THE WHITE WALL 


In the presence of a packed congre 
tion, Harlow’s newest church was dé 
cated on Saturday—just in time for Ht 
Week. 

It was the Lutheran Church at By 
Fair—and the ceremony came barely 


-. 
a5 


ring for the Procession : 


h, bearing the portable Altar Cross; Pastor 

Bi. Nickless, Chairman of Redeemer Lutheran 
g; Mr. S. Bamford and S. Mendum in the 
round, 


after the sod-turning ceremony that 
sed the beginning of work on the site. 
he church, which stands next to the 
ar Kitten, is decidedly different from 
J previously existing one in Harlow. 


From the road virtually all that can be 
seen is a white surrounding wall. 


COMPOUND 

This encloses a compound, containing 
the church itself, work and study rooms, 
and the pastor’s house. The total cost 
was around £25,000. 

The church proper—its most unusual 
feature is a glass-sided cupola which takes 
up much of the ceiling—is designed to seat 
about 110 people normally, but it has 
been designed so that it can be extended 
when required by opening partitions. 

On Saturday 400 people crowded in. 
Joining the Harlow Lutheran community. 
There were representatives of the church 
from as far away as Scotland, and also 
ministers and members of other churches 
in Harlow. 

The Harlow Development Corporation 
was represented by the board chairman, 
Sir John Newsom. 

The actual dedication was carried out 
by Rev. E. G. Pearce, D.D., of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of England, who 
last March turned the first sod on the site. 
Rey. V. H. Hennig, pastor of the Harlow 
church, preached and officiated. 

This week has been open house for 
people wishing to see what lies behind the 
mysterious white wall, and a fair number 
of people have taken advantage of the 
chance. 

It has also been a busy week for Mr. 
Hennig, with a special pre-Easter set of 
services, to culminate on Easter Sunday. 


a 


CHURGH EXTENSION FUND 


Loans 
£92 

TOTTENHAM 
RUISLIP 
SUNDERLAND 

PETTS WOOD 
BOREHAM WOOD 
CARDIFF 
CAMBRIDGE 
HARLOW 
PLYMOUTH 
EAST KILBRIDE 
COVENTRY 
SHEFFIELD 
LIVERPOOL 
POLISH LUTHERANS 
OTHERS 


} 

| 

| KENTISH TOWN 
1 


124 
164 
43 
34 
38 
30 
0 
26 
14 
38 
1 
25 
0 
257 
21 


Grand Total £907 


RGH, 1967 


(For one month, February) 


Donations Total 

£9 £101 
5 129 

0 164 

0 43 

0 34 

1 39 

0 30 

0 0 

0 26 

0 14 

0 38 

0 1 

0 25 

0 0 

0 257 

0 21 
£15 £922 


ELEVEN 


Walter Jenn Ltd., 203 Royal College Street, London, N.W.1. 


THE COVER 


COMMISSIONING 


Miss Margaret Duthie, 
commissioned  Mission- 
ary-Nurse to Nigeria by 
the Rev. Floyd Bosch 
and the Rev. Feuerhahn 
on Palm Sunday, 19 
March, 1967 at Luther- 
Tyndale Memorial 
Church, London. ; 


ANOTHER 
NEW 
CHURCH! 


Congratulations .. . 


... Harlow Members 
and i 
...CEF investors 


LUTHERAN CHURCE 
of the 
REDEEMER 

Harlow 


Your CEF investments, 
whether loans or gifts, 
whether £1 or £100, 

help build all our churches. 


If you have not invested in 1967 y 


INVEST NOW 


CHURCH EXTENSION FU 
117/123 Golden Lane, London, E. 


